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/Higher' Educajtioa; laforiatioa lle^s; laforjsatioa 
^ 'Seeking; ^laforxatioa Ot^llzatioa^' ^lastltutioas^l/^ 
Evaluatioa; *J[astltutioiiLal Research; Legal ' " ^ 
J ' . RespoasibdLlity;. Privacy; Program ^f fectiveaess ; ' 

^ / , Reliability; Research/Heeds; Research: Otilizatioa; 
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/ tiays^that higher edupatloa Instiiurioas caa improve 

theic coapliance procedures i~a respoading ^to external reguasts for 
reports and iaforiatioa are addressed^ Institutibhal of ficers ^ust » 
first deteraine hov ^he data vill be used by thd external ageacy. Sy 
9tt«stioaia9 hors^the requested iaforiatioa vill be ^sed^ a 
deteriinatioa bab be nade of vhat kiad of data as actuai;.y required. 
Institutioaal officers also aeed to ask vbetheri lairs^ protectiag the 
^privacy of iadividuals vhose records are held if^ll act be violated. 
Each request for data shoul&^^be aaalyzed for itjs probable cost to the 
iaat itution. X he effective collection of iastitutioaal dara reqtiLres 
■4t--±S&st sevea steps^ vhiPh. ^tre listed <includxag not:lf ying affected 
depattienis^ .prepariag appropriate data reporting forMats^ aad ^ 
incorporating the eSlted^ taJbiulated data iato ll|he iastitutioa*s 
in^'^fkiatibn nanagenent systtes^ or "^filing it,' or/ recordiag it as aa 
**occasjonal repoj^t**}.. The insltltution also needis to mo'j^tor the 
analysis pt its data external agencies to assure thax the' reported 
information Is Analyzed adequately and properly .\ An example of 
recurring, inad^q'^ate agency analysis of ins tituuooial^ dara is the 
tendency of. state agencies tp ignore^ the distinctian betveen fixed 
and variahle costs faced by institutions vith fluctuating 
enrollsonts^ By xevieving the ^ency^s use of data in 
decision*sakin9^ the institution can judge nhetbei? Xo provide a > 
slnisus of i^nforsation- qr^^aore extensive data, on^e every three 
years^ college and university administrators should prepare a careful 
sussary tabulation 6f the. nuiber of external data t^equests that they 
have* receive^ and the vays in vhich each vas processed. (SH> 
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Tne public interest^ which must be J'icognized by 
\ puUic ittstituthns* atul the need for ittstitutiortalimd 
scholarly autonomy come into confiict at many 
^itUSt md'nawhert is Al^jnore critical than in the 
development of a comprehe^ive sys^m*wide infor- 
motion system' Kn6wledge is power^ and prior in* 
formation results in prior power The demand for 
additiorud irtfohnation by coordinating boards and 
their stftffs can be expected togrow-^^andgrvw-^^md 

Ftid C. Hmleroad* 

Repoirts are used to jud^ the pcrfrnnance of col- 
lege aod uoiveisides. Tfie public demaiK) f^vaccounta- 
Wxy in the t^pcndituie of public funds requites govern* 
inem to request ^od si]idy'.pcrfarmatK:& repMs from 
public institutions on a regtilar basis. Because expcndi- 
tuies^ bigber education consume a laige share total 
state revenues* legislators, gov^iiKMs, and the staff mem* 
£en of their suppofting agencies have joined to create a 
^ multitude of reporting responsibilities for the officers of 
f coUeges^^nd universiti^. Most institutions of higher 
education have little cfa6i(% but^ issue Ihe requited 
reports stiKe th^ are dependent for continued support OD 
the beneticence of the gidblic and its govermnent agemnes. 
Th^ caiK howevti; iftiprove th^oompltaoce procedures 
by following several steps/ ' ^ ! ^ 

A»^thMU<p«9trorI>.t. -I 

Deteminlttg how flie data.wiB be Msed. In order to 
comply j9>propriaiely^wtd) a data request from an external 
ageiK^t institutiof|kl officers must first determine ho^ ihe 
dau will be used .ginless such a determtnatioa is made^ a 
responding iiistitutional officec may sun>Iy data which is 
unsutta)d*^or the contetpplated study. If the agency staff 
recogmze the uasuitabili^of Ihe data, the institution will 
probably beirequested to generate a second, costiy tun of 
information. If the data^ inapfAopriateness is itor recog- 
nized » the agency may piiblish false or misleading 

* informatioi^ultimatety an embarrassment for both the 
^cDcy and the institution^ ^ 

^ ""It is important that a state agency be ^elective in (he 
process ofidentif)dng data items/R(^rBassett<I97^, , 
pp, 14-16) wifote in a publication of the National Ooter 
for Higher i^ducation Management Systems (NCHEMS)^ 
""avoidinfi-a a>IIect^evetything ai^yroach. v . , A^state 

' agency must consider institutional resources and 
capabilities, both-shcfft'termandlong^term* for providing 
data,*" \ 



IR) deiermine what kind of data i^acnic^^y r^^uired, 
the institutional data provider should ask th^agency statf 
how the requested information will be used". Agency^ 
refiisal to be sp^ific in respoose'to this question should be 
viemd as a danger signal, indicating that no particular use 
has Dceo identified and dtat^tbe dSts might not'be used^ 
alL The documented existence <rf much unused data in 
state^agency information' syslenns (Dressel & Associate!:^ 
1971, p. 296; Purves & Glenny* 1976, p. !42) strongly 
suggests thfe need fot a reducti<m in tbe^ number of cbita 
requests. The collection'of unused data is very expensive 
"«o mat^r how eflfic^tly it was obtajined" (Bassctt, 
!979af p. 19), and^ because institutions\niust bear the 
costs, they should be, Extremely wary of collectings 
tabulating^ and editing data that may never be used by 
dK)se (o whcnn it is ddiver^. ^ 

The first task, then^ in improving tnstitutjkmal'proce* 
dures for the notation of daU is the^establishfaient of a 
policy thMjlie institution will not fill reguests tot data 
unless the^ctemal agency specifies how Oie^data will be 
used, lb do anything less wilt encourage the collection of 
in ap propriaie and misleading data ainl may overtax die 
institutional capacity for data generation. 

pe£ermiiiinf the ageaey^s right to know. After 
determining the nature of the request and the Itkeliftood 
that data will actoally be used, institutional officers should 
ask whetiter the agency has die -right to receive the 
^ informationitbasrequested— thatis,i)(|iethersi^n^^ 
of requested data would result in the violation of laws 
protectir^ the privacy of individuals whose records are 
held by the institution. The Family Educational Rights 
and IVivacy Act of !974 (die so-called Buckley Amend* 
meni) requires dte consent of students or their parents for 
(he^relea^ of individual student reconls (Public Law^ 
93O80, Titie IV» Sec. 438. as an^nded^ 20 U.S.C. Sec. 
1232lg] Supp; K, 1974). The PrivacyAct of tt74 (Public 
Ldw 93*579. 5 U.S.Ct. Sec. 552[a]) prriiibid the use <tf . 
social security numbers as publicly available file iden- 
tifiers. Id addition, a number of slates have Uws designed 
to protect the {>rivacy of citizens and dteir records (ffol^ 
landd; 1978, p. 53). Dressel and Associates (p^ 296) 
note die concern of institutional research officers for the 
protection of confidential records widiin dieir care. 
Computer-based records are, in some ways, mofe dif ficuh 
to protect than are p^r records for they are part of a 
larger. coUectkm to which many people may have at least ; 
partial s^ctss.CollegeandUniversity Business AdminiS'.\ 
iration* amanua! of die National Association ofColtege^ 
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and University Business Officers (1974* Sec. 2-5* p. 9i 
warns that ""comkleiabte quantities of confidential tnfor* 

' matkHKrelating to individuals are stoied in computers. 
Defending on particular dicumstances, the delilteiate 
levelation of such data (thmu^ allowing access to com- 
puter tifes) my OMistitute actioiul invasions 

S The wholesale Miaring of an intititutional infomation 
system with staff, of a state agency would be like^.to be 
constnh^ as an inesponsiblet deliberate violation of'the 
rights of indiyiduals ^hose records sat stored theie. , 
;; Uterefore, when faced witba lequest for data* cot- 

' lege officers should avoid transmitting it in a formats Wr- 
IbniuitSf which could compromise the private records of ^ 
individuals whose privacy is protected by law. 

DHtraniiihig tbe ptobnUf cost. Fitially» each re- 
quest for 4ata should, foUowing the NCHEMS lecom- 
niendatfori (Sfassetti. 1979(aK pp. 14-t$ybe amdy^ for 
its probahfar-'ctet to, the iastitutkm.^A state agejKyJn- 
teres^in tbeeffectivenessofcollegepiograms might ask 
colleges to annually survey alunj^i satisfoction with those 
prognmts. The pttipose for sodia survey would be to yield 

, valuable infonnation on the peifMnumce of Aie college. 
But iivhat would be the costs of dke inunense data collec- 
tion effort? Could the college realistical^ beexpected to 
linaDce it fmn cunent^p^ropriatkms? What resources 
would it draw fiKHn the main w<»k of the collet thatis^ 
(be instruction of students? 

Requests for unreasonably complex coHecfiORS of 
data^tike requests for infonnation that will never be 
toed— oist institutions money which might better be 
qient on instruction /servi^andrcseaich. Unfcwtunately, 

' ibeie is evidence that state agencies^ not dwarys aware 
ot what constitutes an umeasooaUy c«mplex request: 
IWes and Glecuix (p- 17^) report findio^ no cases of 

' cvefiit docuiiientati<»i of software costs incurred by in- 
sttujtions in die course of est^isbing data bases for the 
prcpaiiii(m of reports to external agencies. 

jEstioii^ of cost must be based on a thorough 
uadmtandit^ of the steps requited in fulfilling a request 
Ibrdata: 

I J. Analyzing die reqi^t fqr data 
/ 2. Collecting die data 

) 3. Mottitmng the ^geft^> analysis of die datt 

4. Reviewii^ die j^^ncy'^s use of die data in dect- 
ston leaking 

5. Evaluating die ittstiuitionl^data-repofting proce- 
dures. 

Cost analysis of data requests st^wtd improve as 
nfstitutions begin regularly to evaluate their data- 
ng systems. Lacking such cost studies^ college 
liceFs can roughly estimate the institution^ capacity tp 
1 pfomptly and^eflecttvety by reyiewijii^ die steps 
* nquired to meet an individual data request. If tbe^nsiitu- 
Mi cannot, commit sufflcieni funds to die taslc^ the request 
fordMa canbe remrned immediately, widi an explanation, 
.wtS'^^gcncy which issuedit. If the totalrequ^ 
fpam of jt^ seemespc^ally complex and tune consuming, 
Ithe iiutituticm might request a division of die request and 
state support for die more complicated^ deman<Jing tasks. 
I [f the request seemsjnanggeable , the external agency can 
infonned immediately of die\ institution^ intent to 
comply and of the projected timetable. 
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Responsibili^ falls to the officers of institutions to 
carefully analyze each request for data in order to deter- 
mine its probable cost. 

CoUectiiig the Data 

The effective collection of institutional data — once a 
decision has Tbeen made to comply with an agency 
iequest--is not a stmpit process: r^er, it requires a 
number of sieps: * ^ , - ' 

1. Affecteddepartmentsofunits must be notified of 
die studyT ^ 
- 2. The inventory of existing data bases must be 

reviewed. ^ 
3. Appropriate formats for repotting requested data 
must be prepared, if they do not already e^eist . 
' 4. Responsibility for actually collecting the data 
f must^ delegated ocganizatk)nalIy. 
' Sr^The data miected must be properly tabulated and 
: edited. * . 

f 6. The edited data must be properly and promptly 
reported to those who requested it (and to others 
who bav^^be right and need for it): 
" ';7. Thedayimust^idkerbeincorpocatedpermanently 
into the institution^ internal management infor- 
mation ^stem or be filed or recorded as an 
"^occasicmal report'' in a place readily accessible 
to institutional manors who coukl use' it ta 
improve tb^ perfcvmance . 

MonHotiqg tke Exteninl Agrocy Aiialj^i^ 

CoUe^ and universities cannot afford to assume 
that agencies will make fair and effective use of data — 
faulty ageiKy analysis is all too coinmon. Branches of 
state govemroem, and die agencies which dM^ have 
aea&d, frequfutly succumb to the temptation to make 
mli^ recommendations based on just a cursory examina- 
tion of what PUrves and Glenny (p. 148) call collections of 
"assembly line" data such as degrees granted or stii^t 
boursgenieraied. (SeeBerdahl, 1971,p. 1 19^f3ra<iditUMud 
examples of shallo4^ anlaysts .) Fudty agency analysis can 
effectively undermine accurate institutional reporting of 
perfctfmance dau. No matter hqWcareAUly instiuitions 
collect, talHilatct, edit, and report data, theirtffoits will be 
futile if. die subsequent^ atudysis leads to 'coocluskws 
which do not ttuly reflect the daU. Because ct^feges and 
universities invest an impcmant part of tteir rc^buices in 
die geneiatian of tnf<mDatiott for external ag^i^* titeir 
own interests require thiit diey monitf^ agency analysis to 
assure that repwted information is analyzed adequately 
and property 

, The anialysts of coHege-generated inf<vmation is not 
a simple matter; however. The common denominator 
(money) which links effort (expenditures) and productiorr 
(profit) in die private sector (Anthony, 1965, p. 41) i£ 
lacking in coltegr* and universities. Money cannot be 
used to measure tne performance of educational institu- 
tions Kcause dieir products are not sold^on die open 
mufcet.. Oi&ause agency analysts oflen £ome from tw::k- 
grounds in business and industry, however, tiiere is a 
tendency for diem to balance effort and production in 
judging the perfcmnance of institutions. When such as* 
semUylihe analysis is not linked to an understanding of ^ 
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institutional mission *and quality, questionable conclu-' 
sions are itacticd.^ 

^ Good prograipSt more experienced educational 
analysts know, frequently cost moit mon^ because they 
require more and better resources. This is not to say^ of 
coarse, tha^the ttKHt expensive a program is^ the greater 
hs quali^ is. It/5lo s^ that programs cannot be judged on 
eaHiomypf<^)ef^tional<»ie. Uniqueness jjf misston nu^ 
also drive the costs of academic programs upward. For 
example* a stale muy depend on a given university to 
produce a coosiant flow of li^nsed veterinarians. The 
questk)n» therit will be whether that university should be 
fmilted for '^inefficiency'* because its small pr^^^am in 
veterituuy rnedidne produces student credit bcurs at a cost 
higher than that of similar programs in neighboring states 
with larger schools of veterutary medicine. 

AnexampieofrecurTingjnadequateagOKyanalysis 
of institutional data i^ <k>i:uinented by Pbrvcs arid Glenny 
<pp. 145 & I4S) who nbte thetendcpj^ of^iale agencies to 
igaoie Ote distinction between fixeil variable costs 
faced by institutions with fluctuating enroUments. Al- 
though, forexam^, it nuvy be simpler f<v legislators to 
send diree huadred dollars morejio^coll^ for each extra 
fult-tmiestudentitenraIls(ortodeducta|]fceani^ 
. its appropfiatk^ for each stud^t not eiuoOed} it h a fact 
tlut jan extra 'student enrolled causes only a marginal 
increase in costs . Although that extra student may require 
adormttiHy nxmi» textbooks* etc., he or she creates no 
additional need for sidewalks^ administration buildings* ' 
'or classroom heat. The savings of a sir^Ie "^disetuoll- 
mpm"* are* similarly* marginal. Nevertheless^ state agen* 
'cies continue to recommetid ^ifKopriations based on 
enrpttment alone. .. 

Professional researchers agree tfiat state ageney 
analysis of^data should take into accent the uniqMe 
htscor>; ihission; and geographical location of the college 
or universi^ in any judgment of its performance (Dressel 
& Associatps* pp. 296-297; Bowen & Oknny* 1976» p. 
257). such considerations coniplicate the task of 
analysts and^ for that reason^ they may be ign(»ed by 
agency staff who must struggle ^with Ibnited resources 
against a series of imminent deadlines. 

.JWho can bold the staff analysts to accoum for their 
work? Agency directors are poor candidates, for they are 
Jtkely to be more concerned about the capacity of the 
agency to deliver some sort of analysis on time than about 
the aoequa^ of that analysis. Agency directors are ac- 
countable to executive or legislative brandMS of govern- 
ment and are employed by elected officials who tope that 
the agencies can defiise volatile politick issues. The tdea 
dial political decision making can be replaced by the 
analysisof governmental staff is what^<?guslaw<1965^ p. 
191) calls the ideal of die "^new Utopians."* In die Kew 
Utopia* political problems are assisted to agency st^ 
who ntake decision^mented reconunendations based dn a 
^study of ''data. The politicians dien follow the wlvice 
of the staff and^ if ^ticized for their decisions* take , 
refuge behind the ^analysis^ whkh .the agency staff has 
perfonned. . 

If die quality of agency analysis is to be monitored 
and controlled', tt willhave to be mohiiored and controlled 
by representatives of die colleges and miiversities. - 
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Rcviewtng the Agency's Use drData in pecision 
Makiog * 

If a review of die relationship between reports of data 
and subsequent decisions reveals that.an^genc;' routinely 
collects institutional data inerely to buttress decisions 
which its staff, or influential politicans/have already, 
made* institutional offlcers^outd reevaluate their proce: 
duies for responding to Ifaat agency^ requests for dau 
{Purves & Glenny* p. 143). For example^ if an agency 
persists in recommending dtat fundir^ be tied to raw 
enrollment figurps^ a university wiuld probably be wise to 
fotego elafootate explanation of the unynpieness or quality 
of its programs. If budget requests are routinely cut by a 
. stand^percentage, regardlessof demonstration of need^ 
fin institution might consider submitting a "dream 
budget request in order to receive die s<m of apinoj^ria- 
tion which is actually needed io support a viable acadenuc 
program. -In^idier case^ where a state agency does not 
utilize die data in a^ous way^ an instimtion may cut 
costs o( data f^IIection significantiy by revising its 
methods of responding. ^ ; 

On the other hwd* if policy decisions are made as a 
result of careful i^gency analysis of institutionally derived 
data* colleges and universities would^lo well to invest 
WKM of tbeir resources in carefully collecting ^ tabulating ^ 
editing^^and repcHtting data to^tate agency statiBs .; Whedter 
college offlcers spend more or less of dietr limited re-"^ 
sources oi^the generation>of data ifor state agencies should 
depend on whed^ diey are dealing with new Utopians or 
widi what Wlliams (1965, pp. 477-178) calls die *1iu- 
man"* decision makers for whom die "^mastc*; of recorded 
facts is only a preliminary in aitiving at academic 
policies.^ Fdr these* he sa]^» ""nothing can^pplant the 
human attributes diat must come into pl^: sympsrthetic 
imdl^nce. imaginadon* courage » and integrity. For die 
new Utopian^ as we noted earfier, huqan attributes ar^ 
more trouble than diey are w<Mdi. Radier dum enf^ing in 
die kind of debate whkh serious analysis tequires^ die* 
Utopian prefers lo utilize data to support die prompt/ 
efttciem administrative delegation of decision making 
(Purves & Glenny; p. WS)^^ 

When colleges are faced widi data requests from a 
new-ut<mian agency or legislative staffs diey ha\-e littie 
choice but to respond as players in a^.political game 
designed by die staff or die governmental body which 
created die agency and which uses die staff in a new- 
utopian style. In <»der to protect dieir institutions against 
diose who use facts n^ty to support previous decisions^ 
college and universi^ officers jnay decide to ptovidcjiist 
a minimum of infonnatkHi; such an attitude, is alr^eady 
common among instimtional officer^ in states/where, 
j^g^ncies are die pawns of political interest groups rtfher 
dian conduits for die flow of accurate and reliahleirdbrma- 
tion (MUH 1964* p. 23). 

Evahiatfng DaCa^Rcportbig PiMeditnes 

Once every three yeats^ college and university ad- 
nunis^toTB should prepare a careful summary tabulation 
of die'nuniber of external data requests which diey have 
received and die ways in which each was processed. Who 
was assigned die task of filling die request? Wth whom 
were die reports^fi1cd?lb what extent dkl the generatiaiof 
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feports iinprove the data bases of the institutional tnfonna- 
tion system? Only througK such^monitortiig procedures 
will the real institutional costs' of generating tfota (in both 
titne and mooey) be calculable. 

All who anvassigoed the lesponsibility for respond- 

> ing to external data'requests should have the advantage of 
tra&ung ba^ on the lessons teamed from such caieful» 
periodic roonitortng; Ideally, the director of institutional 
research— familtar bolh with technical methods for im^ 
provirig institutional reporting and with the tntemal and 
external political problems which such reporting can 
create— would bete spoAsiblefor both the monitoring an^ 
the training* In the absence of an office of institutional 
research^ the executive oflScer of a college might consider 
the preparation of a manual to guide those who have 
reporting responsibilities. The ra^ual should cover the 
steps outlined iti this paper— from analysis of the data 
reque^ to ways in which institutional response to data 
requests rnight be evaluated. ' , ' 

Although the institution^ geAetal policy toward data 
collec^n efforts by state ageiu^ijfs may not be capable of 
enca|>$ulation in the manual {especially in states where 
new Utopians control state agencies)^ the manual can 
specify the need to consult with ranking e^tectitive officers 
of the instjtuttpn prior to providing agencies with the 
infbrma^on they, request. The political, con^xt which 
affects iigency-instimtion relationships at that time can 
then be reviewed* 

No matter how uistitutions decide to go.about im- 
proving tbeit ability to respond to external requests for ^ 
inf<mnadon, the t^ will not be simple; gjenerating in-^ 

. fcHmatiofi is more complicated than it might seem. The 
complext^ is compounded by political considerations 
which shape the meaning arid st^ificance of data re> 
quests^ The policy of simply giving agencies What they 
isk for has been recoiiteiended by some, Berdahl^ fbr 
exatnple, (1971, p* 161)' stated that if mstimtions can 
soppi^ their distaste at having to ,611 oui another set of 
papery ; they 'will probiddy soon Wn that board 
reactions -will tend to be [nto forma and thus fairly easy to 
live with.*" Such a view appears naive» for agencies 
fipequently ask for data which diey do not need and caimot 
use oTf wocse» whtdi they may misuse* Purves and Glenny 

- (p. 159)^ fo^exarople, note that».in the view of ^ome 
perscms^ state-level requests for information are tome^-^ 
times hi^ "simply tp place tbe;instiniti<m on the defen- 
sive or embarrass it t>ecause it cannot provide the data, " 
Carlson <1975» p, 10(2) states that the sheer volume of 
stewlity increasing 4jata requests is»,:itself» reason for 
taking a mofe sophisticated stance in response to state^ 
level agency^& requests. ^ ^ 

The strategy of giving aj^ncies all they ask fon 
hoping that they will eventually "choke on^ mass of 

'data that is provided^ hasn't w<»fcedv "Stale agencies,^ 
according to Cohen <1975,p.*4)»''are like Hydras — ifcme 
chokes 00 the mass of dm you shove in its craw, two 
odiers spring. Off by its side^"" If the Hydra is to be 
combated effectively^ institutions must take the initiative 
inl^mproving the rationality (and» thereby^ the efficiency) 
of their pfoceduies for subrnission of informatton to 
external agencies. In the end, the paperwork burden, will 
be relieved only by those who are now compelled to bear 
it. ' 
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